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INTRODUCTION 


The committee wishes to express its appreciation for assistance in 
the preparation of this report to Georgetown University, its faculty 
and to the group of experts from various parts of the [ Tnited States 
who cooperated with the university. The record of hearings of the 
committee, together with individual sworn depositions from eye- 
witnesses, documents, exhibits and other authoritative evidence 
formed the basis for this report. 

The purpose of this report is to telescope the essentials of the 
history of Bulgaria and its people; including the period of Communist 
takeover and occupation of that nation. It is hoped that this report 
will help the American people to understand better the nations and 
people enslaved by communism and thereby to more fully appreciate 
the true nature, tactics and final objectives of the criminal conspiracy 
of world communism. 
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COMMUNIST TAKEOVER AND OCCUPATION OF 
BULGARIA 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Bulgarians are considered of Turanian origin and are ethnically 
linked to the Magyars, Finns, and Turks. In their move westward 
they split in five-man branches, of which the strongest migrated along 
the Black Sea and into Bulgaria of today. They found in their new 
homeland a compact Slav population. The gradual amalgamation 
of Bulgarians and Slavs gave birth to the Bulgarian nation—Slav 
in culture, Bulgarian in racial characteristics, yet clearly identifiable 
as one compact nation. The numerous attacks by its neighbors, 
culminating in the great Balkan incursion of the Mongols in the 13th 
century, coupled with the disintegration of the Empire into five 
separate and hostile parts, cleared the way for the decisive blow 
administered to the Bulgarian nation by the future master of the 
Balkans—the Ottoman Turks at the end of the 14th century. 

Five centuries of Turkish rule, however, could not extinguish Bul- 
garian national aspirations. Revolutionary activities among the 
Bulgarians were as old as the establishment of the Turkish domina- 
tion. At first small groups of so-called “haiduti,’ the Bulgarian 
Robin Hoods, rose to the protection of the rightless people. Simul- 
taneously with the progress of emancipation, outbreaks began to 
increase. And when the wave of national revival embraced the 
entire nation, the liberation movement took wide and solid organ- 
izational forms. Bulgarian exiles formed committees in Bucharest 
and Odessa, which promoted enlightenment and emancipation. In 
1869 they merged into the Bulgarian Central Revolutionary Com- 
mittee. The exiles carried out many armed incursions into Bulgaria 
proper and as a result a number of revolts flashed over the country. 
The main purpose of these revolutionary outbreaks was to arouse 
interest and to obtain help from foreign countries for the leaders of 
the liberation movement. Finally when, in April 1876, a series of 
revolts, known as the April uprisings, were brutally put down, the 
methods applied by the Turkish authorities and, particularly, by their 
irregular ‘‘bashi-basuk” troops aroused the indignation of Europe. 
The Concert of Europe and particularly Turkey’s notorious foe, 
Russia, made rigorous and urgent representations on behalf of the 
Bulgarian people. The Bulgarian question became a pressing item 
on the agenda of European politics. 

The Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78 during which the Bulgarian 
people sided with the Russian army and fought in volunteer detach- 
ments together with the Russian and Rumanian regulars, brought 
the defeat of Turkey and the liberation of Bulgaria. In March 1878 
the Treaty of San Stefano, signed between Russia and Turkey, pro- 
claimed Bulgaria from the Danube to the Aegian and from the 
Okhrida Lake to the Black Sea an autonomous principality with her 
own Christian government and her own national militia. 
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Britain and Austria, however, took it for granted that Bulgaria 
would become a mere Russian pawn, and therefore refused the recog- 
nition of the Treaty of San Stefano. The only possibility of settling 
the Bulgarian question was the compromise of the Treaty of Berlin 
in July 1878. Bulgaria was divided in 5 parts, only 1 of which—the 
portion between the Danube and the Balkan Mountains—was to re- 
main an autonomous principality. The 4 other parts were disposed of 
as follows: Britain and Austria consented to the creation of an auton- 
omous region known as “eastern Rumelia”’ between the Balkan range 
and the Rhodope Mesniataa under the political and military authority 
of the Turkish state. The northern part of the Dobrudja was al- 
lotted to Rumania in exchange for Russia’s annexation of Bessarabia; 
and the Morava region was assigned to Serbia against the return to 
Turkey of the Rashka region. Last but not least, the whole of 
Macedonia and Thrace was restored to Turkish rule. 

The Treaty of Berlin shed the seeds of discord among the Balkan 
nations and fostered revisionist and expansionist tendencies which 
made the Balkans “the powder keg of Europe.”’ The main concern 
of Bulgaria after 1878 was the lot of the Bulgarians under foreign 
rule, and the quest for the reunion of eastern Rumelia. The reunion 
was accomplished in 1885-86, and the quarter of a century of peace 
between the Balkan wars witnessed the internal consolidation of 
Bulgaria, In April 1909 Turkey sanctioned complete independence, 
and the recognition by the powers followed at short intervals. Bul- 

garia, after many centuries, was again a sovereign and independent 
sti rte. 


THE BALKAN WARS AND BULGARIA 


The motive behind the Balkan League formed by Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Greece, and Montenegro in 1912 was the liberation of the Christian 
populations still under Turkish rule. The main objective of the 
league was Macedonia. The Treaty of Berlin which returned Mace- 
donia to Turkey provided for the introduction of radical reforms 
safeguarding the rights of the Macedonian population. Those 
reforms, however, never materialized. Instead, Turkish misrule 
increased. With the so-called Young-Turk Revolution of 1908, the 
initial promises for reforms were completely disregarded, and the 
Christian Balkan states decided to take the matter in their own 
hands. After the Turkish Government rejected a joint ultimatum 
of the Balkan League for administrative autonomy of Turkey’s 
remaining European possessions, the first Balkan War broke out in 
October 1912. 

The major load of the war fell on Bulgaria, for eastern Thrace be- 
came the chief military theater. Bulgari ia’s s population fought with 
enthusiasm and self-sacrifice for the liberation of the fellow Bulgari ‘lans, 
After several victories of the Balkan League, Turkey conceded defeat 
in the spring of 1913. In the Treaty of London of May 30, 1913, 
Turkey ceded to the allies all her Balkan possessions except a small 
territory around the straits, as well as Albania. The division of these 
territories, particularly of Macedonia, caused serious controversy 
among the Balkan allies. Bulgaria suddenly attacked Serbia which 
immediately received the support of Greece, Rumania and Turkey. 
In the Second Balkan War Bulgaria was de feated and in August 1913 
was forced to accept the Treaty of Bucharest. By the terms of this 
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treaty, Bulgaria lost Macedonia to Serbia and Greece, southern Do- 
brudja to Rumania, and most of eastern Thrace went back to Turkey. 
The Second Balkan War left the nation disillusioned, deceived, and 
resentful. The relations between Bulgaria and her neighbors were at 
their worst when World War I cast its shadow over the Balkans. 


BULGARIA AND WORLD WAR I 


Bulgaria became an important object for the belligerents soon after 
the outbreak of the World War. The country as a whole wanted no 
involvement in the war, although strong resentment over Macedonia 
was generally felt. The Central Powers were most generous in their 
offer. As Serbia was in the enemy camp, they promised the whole of 
Macedonia up to the river Morava to Bulgaria. They made Turkey 
agree to the immediate cession of a part of eastern Thrace to Bulgaria. 
These offers and the failure of the Allied Dardanelles ¢ ampaign against 
Turkey brought Bulgaria into the costly adventure of the World War 
on the side of the Central Powers in October 1915 

For 2 vears Bulgaria enjoved the fruits of victory. It took Mace- 
donia from the Serbs and Dobrudja from the Rumanians. But when 
the allied Balkan offensive began in June 1918, the Bulgarian people 
lost faith in final victory, and on September 29 the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment signed an armistice. 

By the Treaty of Neuilly, signed between Bulgaria and the Allied 
and Associated Powers, on September 27, 1919, Bulgaria lost all the 
territories gained during the World War and was burdened with a 
reparations debt which amounted to 22.5 percent of her national 
wealth. 

The effects of the Treaty of Neuilly on Bulgaria were extremely 
serious. The people were disillusioned, disheartened, and embittered. 
The influx of over 200,000 refugees, widespread unemployment and 
heavy reparations; the drastic devaluation of the currency; the lack 
of sufficient raw materials, and the disorganization of industry, trade 
and agriculture plunged the country into chaos. Despite the equali- 
tarian structure of Bulgarian society, political agiiators found a 
favorable field to promoie class hatred and incite peasants againsi 
town people and workers against the ‘“bourgeoisie.”” A wave of 
radical ideologies and practices, as propounded by the Agrarian 
League and the Communist Party, spread throughout the country. 


BULGARIA BETWEEN THE TWO WORLD WARS 


Up to 1926 the political passions were ardent. Two parties were in 
competition for popular favor: The Agrarian League and the Com- 
munist Party. With the material and moral support of Moscow, the 
Bulgarian C ommunist Party was formed in 1919 and began to incite 
the “people against “bourgeoisie” and “capitalism.”” The Agrarian 
leaders, on their part, directed their attention toward the peasantry 
and incited the peasants against the citv dwellers. The p: sad amentary 
elections held in August 1919 gave a relative majority to the Agrarian 
League, and their leader, Alexander Stambolijski, formed a coalition 
government with the Populists and Progressives. Together with those 
responsible for the national disaster, Stambo ‘ijski tric ‘d and imprisoned 
his political opponents, persecuted the “learned” _and organized a so- 
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called “orange guard’”’ to protect himself and his regime against pos- 
sible uprising. The Agrarian or ‘“‘green’’ dic ‘tatorship gradually pro- 
duced strong opposition, in which all political parties, except the Com- 
munists, joined forces. 

In 1923 the pendulum swung to the opposite extreme. <A secret 
organization of former army officers, called the Military League, over- 
threw the Agrarian government on June 9, 1923, and installed the oppo- 
sition coalition in power. Stambolijski was killed during the coup. 
But due to the violent reprisals against members of the Agrarian 
League, first the Social Democrais and then other parties left the 
Government. A new coalition, under the name of Democratic En- 
tente, took over the government with Professor A. Tsankov, an ardent 
anti-Communist, as Prime Minister. 

The ousted Communists and Agrarians closed ranks and tried to 
overthrow the Tsankov government, first by the uprising of Septem- 
ber 1923 and then, in Apr il 1925 }, by the bomb attempt in the Cathedral 
of Sofia, intended to kill the aoe and the members of the Government. 
These acts of terror and violence showed the real aims and methods 
of the Communist conspiracy. Many Communists, led by the famous 
Georgi Dimitrov, fled the country and the Communist Party was 
outlawed by the Supreme Court of Bulgaria. 

In 1926 Tsankov resigned and under the new government of A. 
Ljapchey, all political parties, except the outlawed Communist Party, 
began to function within the limits of the constitution. The agrarians 
reconstructed their league and became an important political factor. 
The succeeding governments embarked on a policy of reconstruction 
and public welfare. Bulgaria entered an era of democratic develop- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, this development was interrupted by the coup 
d'etat on May 19, 1934, which put an end to Bulgarian democracy. 
The Military League, which in 1923 had carried out the coup against 
Stambolijski’s government, was again the main actor. This time it 
conspired against democracy. It formed a small political group by 
the name of “Zveno”’ (link), led by the leftist Colonel Kimon Georgie, 
who 10 years later became the Prime Minister of the “Fatherland 
Front’? Government. Immediately after the coup the ‘Zveno” 
suspended the constitution, outlawed all political parties, introduced 
censorship, abolished elective local government, and governed with 
all —— of a dictatorship. The Zveno Government of Georgiev 
was republican in character, but did not challenge the king openly, 
as a king was popular with the people. The new Government 
recognized the Soviet Union, improved relations with Yugoslavia by 
dissolving the nationalistic Macedonian organization, and introduced 
radical economic measures, 

Due to the lack of popular support and to rivalries among its leaders, 
Zveno split in January 1935. Georgiev was forced to resign by King 
Boris who found himself the center of political life. The Bulgarian 
governments henceforth were composed of persons who held the con- 
fidence of the King and belonged to moderate political groups. 

In the elections of 1938 the moderate political parties, supporting 
the King, won the majority of votes, formed a coalition government, 
and Parliament was reinstated. 

In the field of foreign policy, the attention of the coalition govern- 
ment was directed towards reconciliation with the Balkan neighbors. 
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For that purpose, negotiations began with Yugoslavia and in January 
1937 a Treaty of Friendship was signed with her. This step was 
followed by the signing of a nonaggression agreement between Bul- 
garia and the Balkan Entente Powers in July 1938, whereby the 
Entente lifted the clauses of the Neuilly Treaty which prohibited the 
rearmament of Bulgaria. Through this conciliatory move a general 
relaxation of tension in the Balkan area took place. 

However, international events of 1938-39 changed the course in 
Bulgaria. Nazi pressure after the Molotov-Ribbentrop agreement 
became so strong that Bulgaria finally consented to the passage of 
German troops through its territory and on March 1 became an 
Axis satellite. 

BULGARIA AND WORLD WAR II 


The unprovoked Italian attack on Greece in late October 1940 
set the first flames of war in the Balkans. 

This was followed by Germany’s attack on Yugoslavia in the spring 
of 1941. The Bulgarian Government did not declare war on either 
Greece or Yugoslavia and Bulgarian troops did not participate in the 
military operations. But once Yugoslavia and Greece were defeated 
Bulgarian military and civil authorities were sent into western Thrace 
and parts of Macedonia on the grounds of protecting Bulgarian in- 
terests. Great Britain broke off relations with Bulgaria on March 
5, 1941, but until the end of that year Bulgaria remained formally 
out of the war. 

Already, with the entry of the German troops and Nazi agents in 
Bulgaria, the Government took a subservient attitude toward Nazi 
Germany and began to apply repressive measures against the opposi- 
tion within the country. Many Bulgarians were interned or im- 
prisoned. Political and civil rights were further curtailed and a 
strict censure was applied on all media of information. The parlia- 
mentary leaders of the opposition, headed by Nikola Mushanov, 
strongly protested against the signing of the Axis Pact, against the 
Government's policy, and against the limitation of civil rights. 

The Nazi attack on the Soviet Union in June 1941 had serious 
repercussions throughout Eastern Europe; the countries of the Axis 
Pact became involved in the war against the Soviet Union on Ger- 
many’s side, and engaged in costly military operations on the Eastern 
Front. The only exception was Bulgaria, which declared neutrality 
and remained officially in diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union 
until the tragic days of September 1944. 

Bulgaria’s turn to enter the war came 6 months later as a result of 
the entry of the United States into the war. The Bulgarian Govern- 
ment, under the terms of the Axis Pact, declared war on the United 
States and Great Britain on December 12, 1941. This caused a 
violent reaction in Parliament on the part of the opposition deputies 
and serious anxiety among the people. From that moment on, 
Bulgaria’s internal and international situation became more and more 
complicated. The United States Government at first refrained from 
declaring war on Bulgaria. But when the latter’s contributions to 
the Nazi cause increased, it did so on June 5, 1942. 

The role of King Boris and his relationship to Hitler and the Nazis 
has been interpreted in different ways. While some observers consider 
him a willing and devoted German ally, others attribute to him the 
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merit of having kept the Bulgarian Army out of military operations 
and of having resisted Hitler’s pressure for sending Bulgarian troops 
to the Eastern Front. Goebbels’ Diaries contain the remark that Boris 


was “looking for some back door by which he might eventually 
escape.”’ In discussing his mysterious death in August 1945, after a 


visit to Hitler's headquarters, some sources attributed it to poisoning 
by the Nazis. It is impossible to ascertain the truth. After Boris’ 
death, a Regency Council was formed, since his son, the heir to the 
throne, was a little boy. The Government imposed the extension of 
the Bulgarian occupational forces into Serbia and Greece and by means 
of the newly created Gendarmerie ruled the country with cruelty. 

Shortly after the German attack on Russia, the Bulgarian Com- 
munists became active, under instructions from Moscow, and Bulgaria 
became the object of growing Communist interference. The Soviet 
Legation in Sofia turned into a center for dissemination of Communist 
propaganda and for fostering the conspiratory aims of the Bulgarian 
Communists. Soviet planes and submarines began landing terrorists 
on Bulgarian soil. Within a period of 3 months several prominent 
Bulgarians were assassinated in the streets of the capital. Small 
terrorist groups began operating in the interior of the country. ‘Their 
main activities were directed against Bulgarian officials in the villages. 
Those groups were accompanied by political commissars who took 
care of the indoctrination of their members. They formed the 
nucleus of the so-called partisans, who, after September 9, 1944, 
became the dominant element in the Communist Police (militia). 

The broad masses of the population did not approve, however, of 
the illegal armed activities, particularly because of the general mis- 
trust of the Communists. The Government took harsh measures 
against the partisans. Many of them were killed, others tortured. 
The Communists simultaneously resorted to the well-known coalition 
tactics and tried to induce other parties, groups, and persons to join 
them. They were particularly eager to win the support of the leaders 
of the traditional parties, to whom they extended invitations to 
collaborate in the opposition to the Government, but the answers 
were always in the negative. Thus, the Moscow directive of Georgi 
Dimitrov to proceed with the formation of a front-coalition brought 
meager results. In June 1942, the so-called Fatherland Front was 
formed and its national committee began to function. The partisans 
who were reorganized under new Communist leaders and engaged 
in skirmishes with the gendarmes did not, however, exceed 10,000 in 
spite of the great efforts to increase their strength. It became 
apparent that the Communists could not achieve any success without 
outside help. 

In June 1944 a new Bulgarian Government was formed. The 
farmer, Ivan Bagrjanov, became premier. It soon became evident 
that he was determined to attempt a new orientation of Bulgarian 
foreign policy. But he undertook the internal pacification of the 
country. He released the political prisoners, repealed all restrictive 
measures upon the citizens, and established contacts with all political 
parties and groups. At the same time he satisfied pending Soviet 
demands for the opening of Soviet consulates in the two major Bul- 
garian ports on the Black Sea, and requested the withdrawal of German 
military units from the coast. He also canceled the shipments of 
Bulgarian food to Germany. In Parliament he openly denounced 
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the policy of his predecessors and officially announced Bulgaria's 
intention to withdraw from the war against Great Britain and the 
United States. He admitted that he was in contact with the Western 
Allies, in order to “bring peace to the Bulgariag nation.”’ 

In fact, Bagrjanov had already sent the former Speaker of Parlia- 
ment and a leading member of the Democratic Party, Stoicho Mosha- 
nov, to Turkey, in order to start armistice negotiations with the 
Western Allies. Moshanov was told to 20 to Cairo to meet the 
authorized American and British representatives and receive the 
armistice text. In the meantime the Red army broke through the 
Rumanian front and the Rumanian Government announced on 
August 23 that they were willing to sign an armistice with the Soviets. 
On the day of the Rumanian-Soviet armistice, Bagrjanov announced 
that Bulgaria had “officially withdrawn from the war’ and ordered 
the disarmament and internment of all German troops on Bulgarian 
soil. The Fatherland Front backed the Government. Not receiving 
any news from his emissary in Cairo, Bagrjanov decided to resign and 
give way to a party government. On September 2, 1944, such a 
government was formed, uniting most of the traditional democratic 
parties. This coalition government had the same character as the 
Mushanov government of 1934. All parties and leaders of the new 
Government had good standing with the people. The Fatherland 
Front was invited to take part in the Government, but refused. 

The Government reinstated the constitution and was confident that 
the armistice with the Western Allies would be concluded promptly. 
But already the Soviet radio and press had begun to attack the new 
Government, and the Fatherland Front also took a hostile attitude 
toward it. Unaware of the developments in preparation, the Govern- 
ment continued to make ready Bulgaria’s entry in the war against 
Germany. On the morning of September 5, it broke off relations 
with Germany and decided to declare war against her. The Soviet 
Minister in Sofia was informed about the decisions taken. 

A few hours before midnight of September 5, the Bulgarian Minister 
in Moscow was called to the Soviet foreign office and handed a Soviet 
declaration of war on Bulgaria. 

This sudden blow was a striking example of Soviet hypocrisy and 
aggression. It seemed incredible that the Soviet Government, which 
did not deem it necessary to declare war on any of the former pro- 
German governments of Bulgaria, now, suddenly, would do it in 
relation to a democratic government which was about to sign an 
armistice with the Western Allies. It is evident that by this unex- 
pected move the Soviets aimed at the full submission of Bulgaria by 
the Red army. 

Bulgaria was taken by surprise. The Government decided to ask 
the Soviets for an immediate armistice. But Moscow did not want 
Bulgaria’s formal surrender; rather, her actual subjugation was 
desired. For that purpose the U.S. 5S. R. needed the physical occu- 
pation of Bulgaria by the Red army and a Communist-dominated 
Bulgarian Government. Therefore, they did not acknowledge the 
Bulgarian offer, while the Red army continued to move into the 
Dobrudja and the Moscow radio urged the population to rise “against 
the ruling group.’”’ The Communists and the Fatherland Front also 
called for ‘‘revolution”’ and shaped plans for the seizure of power. 
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In the early morning hours of September 9, 1944, the Minister of 
War inthe Cabinet, who proved to be a secret adherent to the Fatherland 
Front, with a small armed detachment of the Military League, entered 
the conference room @f the Council of Ministers and had all the 
ministers placed under arrest. The Fatherland Front Government 
was installed in absolute power. 

Thus, on September 9, 1944, Moscow’s surprise plan was completed. 
The deadly combination—Soviet aggression and Communist-camou- 
flaged coup d’etat—was used for the conquest of Bulgaria. 

It is significant that the Soviet Government did not even mention 
to the Western Allies their intention to declare war on Bulgaria. 
The American and British Ambassadors in Moscow were told about 
that decision only shortly before it was broadcast. The Soviets who 
were kept constantly informed about the progress of the Cairo negotia- 
tions with the Bulgarian delegation, gave the impression that they 
were not too much concerned with the armistice, since the ‘vy Were not at 
war with Bulgaria. The Soviet declaration of war on Bulgaria is thus 
an example of Soviet duplicity and complete disregard of Allied 
partnership. 


BULGARIA UNDER SOVIET-COMMUNIST DOMINATION 


From seizure to consolidation of Communist rule 

The invasion of Bulgaria by the Red army and the simultaneously 
staged coup d’etat by the Fatherland Front established Communist 
control over 7 million Bulgarians in September 1944. Once more the 
fact received confirmation that communism is able to win only when 
it is supported by the Red army and accompanied by subversion 
from within. (See committee Interim Report No. 2, H. Rept. 2650.) 

The Fatherland Front government, which seized power on Sep- 
tember 9, 1944, was formed by the Communists for purposes of 
deception. Outwardly it was a coalition, consisting of the Communist 
Party, the Agrarians, leftwing Socialists, Radicals, Zveno (Military 
League), and leftwing independents. Many of its members deluded 
themselves that cooperation with the Communists was possible, but 
they soon re: a their error. The key Ministries of the Interior 
(Police) and Justice were taken by the Communists. The Minister 
of the Interior, the ruthless Communist Anton Yugov, immediately 
organized the so-called ‘‘people’s militia’? which, together with the 
Red army and the MKVD agents, became the undisputed master 
over the lives and property of all Bulgarians. This “militia, ’’*com- 
posed of Communist partisans, of common criminals released from 
the jails, and of Communists trained in the schools of the MKVD 
in the Soviet Union, started immediately a wave of arrests and assassi- 
nations that terrorized the population. The Bulgarian Army, which 
could have represented an element of strong opposition, was inte- 
grated with the Red army, controlled by Communist ‘‘political 
commissars”’ and sent out of the country to fight the Germans as far 
as Hungary and Austria. The Red army, the MKVD, and the militia 
were helped by the so-called Fatherland Front committees which 
were similar to the “Soviets” in Russia. Composed predominantly 
of Communists and established at every level, from national to local, 
they exercised the real administrative and judicial power in the 
country. 


Cement 
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A decree-law of October 1944 established the so-called “people's 
courts” for the trial of war criminals. These courts sentenced not 
only Nazi collaborators but almost every prominent Bulgarian poli- 
tician, officer, civil servant, judge, teacher, journalist, businessman, 
churchman, in a word, all potential opponents of their regime, Ae- 
cording to official Communist figures, during the first 6 months of 
their reign of terror the people’s courts tried 11,667 persons, of whom 
2,850 were sentenced to death and executed. 

A great part of the national leadership was eliminated by the 
spring of 1945. Then came the turn of the ‘‘allies’’ in the Fatherland 
Front. During August 1945, Nikola Petkov, who was the Vice 
President of the Council of Ministers of the Fatherland Front Gov- 
ernment, together with a few other leaders, left the Government 
because collaboration with the Communists proved impossible. The 
Government scheduled parliamentary elections for August 28, 1945, 
and the Communist-type ‘“‘preparation”’ for the elections began. All 
possible obstacles were put in the way of the opposition. Members 
of the opposition were arrested and maltreated, the population was 
terrorized by different methods, especially in the smaller towns and 
villages. Opposition candidates were restricted in the helding of 
meetings, and the people themselves were afraid to attend for fear 
of reprisals by the Communist militia. In view of these conditions 
of oppression, the American and British Governments sent notes of 
protest, and the Communist government postponed the election for 
3 months. 

The internal situation, however, did not improve, and the elections 
were held without the participation of the opposition, so that the 
single ticket of the Fatherland Front won absolute majority. Again 
the Western Powers protested, but were completely disregarded. 

In November 1945 the arch-Communist—Georgi Dimitrov —arrived 
from Moscow together with a group of Moscow-trained leaders of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party. In January 1946 Vishinsky came to 
Sofia to intimidate the opposition leaders to rejoin the Government on 
Communist terms and thus create the impression that the Govern- 
ment was representative. Nikola Petkov refused, and when Vishin- 
sky angrily told him that he had no right to disobey “instructions 
coming from Stalin himself,’’ Petkov calmly replied that he was a 
Bulgarian political leader and therefore could not accept instructions 
from any foreign power. The persecution of the opposition con- 
tinued. During that same vear the leader of the Bulgarian Social- 
Democratic Party, Krustyu Pastukhov, who had refused all the time 
to collaborate with the Fatherland Front was arrested and sentenced 
to 5 vears in prison. This sentence was equivalent to death as 
Pastukhov was old and in fact died in prison. Also sentenced and 
brutally treated was the editor of the Social-Democratic newspaper, 
Tsveti Ivanov, who died in a concentration camp. 

Another nucleus of resistance, the Bulgarian Army, which had 
returned from the battlefront, was also crushed during 1946. Officers 
were summarily dismissed and arrested. A law for the ‘control and 
management” of the army gave unlimited control to the political 
commissars and thus weakened the authority of the regular officer 
corps. The Minister of War, D. Velchev, was arrested and replaced 
by the Soviet citizen, Damjanov. An attempt of the officers to resist 
was crushed and the leaders were liquidated. Many other officers 
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were beaten to death, and some jumped out of the prison windows in 
order to escape the inhuman tortures. Proof of the treatment 
inflicted on army officers is to be found in the testimony before the 
committee given by Capt. Borislav Baichev on June 25, 1954, who 
himself was imprisoned and tortured. 

Baichev also told the committee that at present all Bulgarian officers 
and pilots must learn Russian and that they are not trusted by the 
Communist authorities. A pilot receives gasoline for only 15 minutes 
flying time, because of fear that he might escape. As all training 
camps are located in northern Bulgaria, escape is impossible. By 
now, all of the Bulgarian armed forces are under full Soviet control ; 
the Minister of Defense is the Soviet citizen, Peter Panchevski, and 
about 3,000 Soviet officers have commanding positions in the army. 

In 1946 trials were staged against members of other resistance 
groups, such as the Agrarians, the Internal Macedonian Revolutionary 
Organization, the Legionnaires, and others. 

In September 1946, the Fatherland Front staged a plebiscite against 
the monarchy and proclaimed Bulgaria a People’s Republic. Young 
King Simeon II, with the Queen Mother and the Princess Mana- 
Louisa, was permitted to leave the country. 

As by that time most of the prominent Bulgarian leaders were 
either liquidated, imprisoned, or deprived of civil and political rights, 
the leader of the opposition was Nikola Petkov, who made amends 
for his mistake of collaborating previously with the Communists by 
a courageous fight against the Communist rule. The 1946 elections 
witnessed a renewed wave of terror. A few davs before the polls 
opened, 34 opposition candidates and 58 representatives of the oppo- 
sition on the election committees were either killed or imprisoned, 
In spite of all this, the opposition list polled 1,300,000 votes, i. e., 
one-third of the electorate. One hundred and one out of four hundred 
and sixty-five seats were gained by the opposition. The secreev of 
voting was flagrantly violated and the counting of the ballots was done 
by the Communist chairman of the election boards. All western jour- 
nalists reported the fraudulent character of the election. 

Yet, the Communists cannot tolerate even a minority in open op- 
position. As soon as Georgi Dimitrov formed the new Communist 
Government in November 1946, and the Grand National Assembly 
convened, Dimitrov openly told Petkov that he would soon ‘ 
head.’ In facet, on June 5, 1947, Petkov was arrested, and hanged 
on September 23. This judicial murder shocked the world and 
brought new proof of Communist methods in dealing with any op- 
ponent. The Western Powers strongly protested but without anv 
result. By the Paris Peace Treaty, Bulgaria had become a ‘sovereign 
state’ again and the Government rejected any foreign interference 
in its domestic affairs. 

Before the signing of the Peace Treaty, the Government formally 
tolerated the opposition in order to deceive the Western World as to 
the ““democratic”’ character of the Fatherland Front regime. But as 
soon as the Peace Treaty was signed in February 1947 and came into 
effect 6 months later, Bulgaria was turned into a territory of undis- 
puted Communist domination. The Government dissolved all parties 
which would not fully collaborate with the Communists. Even the 
collaborationists—the Zveno, the Radicals, and tie Socialists—were 
merged with the Communist Party. On November 4, 1947, the Com- 
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munist Parliament adopted the so-called Dimitrov Constitution and 
officially proclaimed Bulgaria a People’s Democracy. Thus, Com- 
munist rule was completely stabilized and Bulgaria was integrated 
into the Soviet orbit. 
Life under communism 


Once the Communists had established their rule in Bulgaria they 
turned to the task of establishing in the country the Communist sys- 
tem in all its details. In 1948 Bulgaria signed a treaty of mutual 
assistance with the Soviet Union. The economic subordination to 
Moscow was secured through the Council of Economic Mutual Assist- 
ance (COMECON), established in January 1949. 

Today the whole life of the country is completely controlled by the 
Communists. No opposition whatever is tolerated and the entire 
population is under constant psychological pressure. In the political 
field, elections are carried out only with one list of governmentally ap- 
proved candidates. All social forces, as well as religious, educational, 
and informational institutions, are completely dominated by the Gov- 
ernment. In the economic field, the Government forcibly nationalized 
almost all enterprises as well as all means of production and introduced 
a strictly planned state economy. <A new aristocracy, composed of 
Soviet citizens and of the dignitaries of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party, represent the privileged class in the alleged ‘‘classless”’ society 
and exploit the entire nation. Their rule extends over the body and the 
soul of the nation. 


Religion and the Communist 

The atheistic Communist doctrine not only rejects religion but is 
committed to its destruction. During the wave of terror and assassi- 
nations which followed the entry of the Red Army and the Communist 
coup d’etat, the religious leaders of the Bulgarian Eastern Orthodox 
Church were also persecuted. To give only a few examples—the 
most venerated and popular Bishop Boris of Nevrokop was shot to 
death at the gates of his church; the Egumenus (Prior) of the Rila 
Monastery, Archbishop Kalistrat, after having been tortured, was 
sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment; the Primate of the church 
himself, Exarch Stephan, was deprived of his functions and deported, 
and his fate is unknown. Many other dignitaries of the church were 
either imprisoned or liquidated and the number of priests in forced- 
labor camps is reported to exceed 250. Churches, monasteries, and 
other religious institutions become objects of sacrilege. Most semi- 
naries are closed, and the people are under constant pressure not to 
attend church services. Religious holidays are not recognized. 
Teaching of religion in the schools is prohibited. Religious marriage 
is not valid. 

Not only was the predominant religious denomination in Bulgaria 
subjected to persecution: the Catholic and Protestant communities 
shared the same fate. The Communists were eager to sever the ties 
with their parent churches abroad. There was a strong Protestant 
community closely connected by spiritual bonds with the United 
States. On February 25, 1949, the Government staged a trial of the 
15 leading Protestant pastors on charges of espionage in favor of the 
United States and Great Britain. Four of the accused were sentenced 
to life imprisonment and the others received various prison terms. 
In September 1952, 40 Catholic priests and laymen were tried for 
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alleged espionage in favor of the Vatican. Bishop E. Bosilkov and 
three priests were condemned to death. Governments of the free 
world made strong protests, but the Bulgarian Communists did not 
deviate from their established pattern. Religion in general is the 
primary target in Communist Bulgaria. 

Simultaneously with the ruthless suppression of religion, the Com- 
munists tried to exploit the church for purposes of political propa- 
ganda. As the complete annihilation of the church was not deemed 
possible or advisable, the Government, under Moscow's guidance 
started the capture of the church from within. | First, a law on religious 
denominations was passed in March 1949, which, curtailing the right 
of the clergy to participate in education and charity, provided for the 
right of the government to appoint and remove any clergyman who 
was not “reliable’’ from their point of view. Then, by the Statute of 
the Church of 1951, the Government was empowered to approve all 
candidates for ecclesiastic offices, and all denominations were placed 
under the authority of the Department of Religious Confessions and 
Cults. Thus, all religious institutions have been turned into branches 
of the Government. 

Parallel with the exploitation of the Bulgarian Church for purely 
Communist purposes, the Government fosters antireligious propa- 
ganda. Official newspapers constantly contain quotations as follows: 

(An important requisite of Communist education is the forming of a scientifie- 
materialistic outlook, which includes the fight for the elimination of the remnants 
of religious belief in the minds of the people * * * For, in order to build the real 
happiness of the people, we must destroy their faith in an illusory happiness whic! 
religion promises. * * * The suecess of the Soviet science * * * proved that 
religion only makes a man deviate from the right way of life. * * * Therefore, we 
must use every occasion to explain the nonsense and damaging influence of the 
religious creed 





Education under commun ism 


Education in today’s Bulgaria represents a ruthless Communist 
indoctrination, As in the case of religion, the state, that is the Com- 
munist Party, is the sole master of the education of the Bulgarian 
people. It owns, operates, and controls all educational institutions, 
from the nursery to the adult education programs. The only possible 
and admitted approach to all forms of education is the Marxist- 
Leninist-Stalinist materialistic philosophy, and no other point of 
view is tolerated. 

In order to implement the program of indoctrination, the Bulgarian 
Communist Party introduced especially prepared curricula according 
to the Soviet pattern. While the study of religion has been completely 
abolished and classical subjects are curtailed, the history of the 
Bolshevik Party has been made a basic and most important subject. 
According to article 1 of the 1952 Regulations for the General Edu- 
cational Schools, the principal aim of general education is to “develop 
their [the students’] socially useful talents and skills, imbue them 
with a Marxist-Leninist world outlook, and bring them up in the 
Communist spirit, in order that they become conscious workers- 
builders of socialism and defenders of their Socialist fatherland and 
of the cause of peace and proletarian internationalism.’ Most of 
the textbooks used in the schools today are translations from Russian. 
All pre-Communist Bulgarian books were destroyed. 
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But the aim of the Communists is not only to indoctrinate. The 
Government strives at the Sovietization and Russification of the 
Bulgarian people. The Russian language has become obligatory in 
all schools and is a necessary premise for advancement in all walks of 
life. The Bulgarian alphabet itself has been purged of three of its 
most characteristic letters, to make it more like the Russian. 

Teachers in Communist Bulgaria have to undergo special training 
in Communist education and indoctrination in order to be eligible to 
teach. Their ‘reliability’ has absolute precedence over their pro- 
fessional qualifications. Many of them do not have the required 
university degree and their incompetence is evident, especially in the 
sciences. This has prompted the creation, in March 1953, of an 
“Institute for the Improvement of Teachers’? where they attend 
condensed “brushup”’ courses 

The perversion of education has brought a drastic decline in all 
fields of intellectual life and cultural endeavor. The Communist 
system precludes any possibility of healthy criticism and submits the 
spirit and talents to Communist dogmas and platitudes. Each work 
of art has to be within the strict limits of ‘socialist realism.’’ Every 
poem, novel, play, painting, sculpture, must glorify the Communist 
political leaders and their achievements. Imitation of Soviet culture, 
arts, and sciences is the only guiding principle. 

Being against all traditional forces of society, the Communists have 
marked the family unit for destruction. Children from their early 
age are taught that thev do not owe love and respect to their parents 
but to the Communist leaders and society. They are also taught to 
mistrust their parents and are kept away from their homes as much 
as possible. The Bulgarian Communist authorities have laid the blue- 
print for a new generation. 


Labor under communism 

The full disregard for human needs and dignity is exemplified by 
the attitude toward labor. Besides the political terror and the subju- 
gation of the spirit, the Communists try to exploit the Bulgarian 
people economically and physically. The economic aims of the Bul- 
garian Communists are directed toward “building of socialism” at 
any cost. For that purpose, all economic activities are subject to 
intensive state planning. Thus, Bulgaria passed through a 2-year 
economic plan (1947-48), a 5-year economic plan (1949-53) and is 
presently engaged in a second 5-year plan. The primary goal of these 
plans is the “speedy industrialization of the country, with emphasis 
upon heavy industry—for the benefit of the military potential of the 
Soviet bloc. This industrialization drive, completely contrary to the 
logical development of Bulgarian economy—Bulgaria lacks appro- 
priate raw materials and capital—demands great sacrifices from the 
working people in terms of more work without adequate pay. 

The Communists simultaneously aim at the collectivization of 
Bulgarian agriculture. The independent Bulgarian peasant, attached 
to his small piece of land, is a particular target of the Communists. 
Once he is deprived of his land, the Bulgarian peasant is at the mercy 
of the Communist authorities. Therefore, the latter started to con- 
fiscate land as early as 1945, and began the drive for collectivization, 
Their intermediary aim is to establish so-called labor cooperative 
farms (equivalent to the Soviet Kolkhoz) and their final aim—state 
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farms (equivalent to the Sovkhoz). As the Bulgarian peasants 
strongly resisted the early drive, the first Communist attempt at 
collectivization was a failure. The new drive started in 1950. In 
1953, Prime Minister Chervenkov announced that the collective 
farms embraced 52.3 percent of the total households and 60.5 percent 
of the arable land of the country. The communists put heavy 
pressure on the peasant to join the cooperative farms. All peasants 
are obliged to deliver compulsory quotas of their products to the 
state, but those who are out of the collective farms must deliver 
higher quotas. They also pay higher taxes, and do not receive suffi- 
cient supplies from the Government for the next crop. On the other 
hand, those who join the collective farms surrender their land, live- 
stock, and implements to the collective, and are paid according to 
the work they perform. This whole system has drastically affected 
the income of the Bulgarian peasant, and has made him completely 
dependent on the Government. The ultimate aim of the Bulgarian 
Communists is to convert the Bulgarian peasants into landless workers, 
i. e., into an agricultural proletariat. 

The situation of the industrial laborer is no better. With the 
nationalization of mining, industry, and trade, the Communist state 
has become the sole owner and employer in Bulgaria. Identifying 
itself with the “working class,’’ the Communist Party and Government 
place the whole labor force under absolute governmental control. This 
is evidenced by the nature and the tasks of the Communist trade 
unions, which in effect are agencies of the Government employer, en- 
forcing official economic policies. To a question by a Bulgarian woman 
worker as to “whether it is politically correct to speak today in defense 
of the workers’ and employees’ interests, and if so, whether that is the 
role and task of the trade union,” the editor of the Communist Trud 
answered as follows: ‘“* * * it is now politically incorrect to speak in 
defense of the workers’ and employees’ interests, as it was in the past, 
and the trade unions do not and cannot have such a task.’’ The main 
task of the unions is ‘‘to enact regulations concerning output, punish- 
ments against sabotage, labor discipline, higher norms, competitions, 
and to warn against wage increases, disorders, and inefficiency in pro- 
duction.”’ Thus, the Bulgarian trade unions today are equivalent to 
an economic police force, watching the workers’ performance and 
inciting them to work more. 

Two governmental agencies concerned with labor problems are 
especially entrusted with the registration, distribution, recruitment, 
and complete control of all available manpower from 14 years of age 
upward. In accordance with the Labor Code of November 1951, 
the Communist authorities not only decide a youth’s profession, but 
they deprive the Bulgarian worker of the elementary freedom of 
choice and movement. The workers are bound to their job (art. 4 
of the Labor Code) under the threat of heavy penalties, imprisonment, 
or forced labor. On the other hand, they can be transferred from one 
job to another at the Government’s order (art. 26 of the Labor Code). 
Their movements are controlled by so-called ‘personal passports” 
and “workbooks” which every worker must carry in order to get a 
job. Another means for keeping the worker under constant pressure 
is the elimination of any unemployment insurance. 

Wages in Communist Bulgaria are determined on the basis of 
“labor norms’’, i. e., production quotas prescribed by the government. 
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Norms are established by the State Institute for Labor Norms on the 
basis of the capacity of the most productive workers. If the worker 
is not able to fulfill his norm, he is paid according to the quantity and 
quality of the finished product. This piecework was eliminated in 
Bulgaria in 1905 as a remnant of Turkish feudalism. The Com- 
munists reintroduced it. 

Since 90 to 95 percent of the workers are unable to meet the norm, 
the only possible way to fulfill it is through overtime work without 
additional pay. In fact, the decree for overtime work states that 
“workers and employees cannot refuse to perform overtime work,” 
2 hours’ overtime work daily being considered lawful. Thus, the aver- 
age worker works 10 hours a day for 6 days a week. Work on Sundays 
and on the 7 official holidays in the year is performed either as over- 
time work, in order to catch up on the norm, or as a ‘“‘voluntary”’ 
contribution in the form of socialist competition, or as “donations” 
to Communist leaders to “overfulfill” the norm. A Bulgarian worker 
is dismissed and subsequently sent to a forced labor camp when he 
is ‘negligent toward his obligations,’ or even when he is “‘absent from 
work without valid reasons for more than half of a working day, as 
well as late for more than half an hour, more than twice a month” 
(art. 33, Labor Code). 

If a worker is inefficient he is deprived of up to 30 percent of his 
wages even if he is not responsible for the stoppage or for the defec- 
tive output. The worker is also “responsible for an amount higher 
than the actual damage.’’ The Code of Labor proclaims the principle 
that “‘acts of indictment have the force of proof until the contrary is 
proven,” that is, one is presumed guilty unless he proves his innocence. 

The average yearly income of a Bulgarian worker today amounts 
to about 5,000 leva (official rate: $1—6.80 leva). Twelve and a half 
percent are Sadeeson for social security, and 3.5 percent for taxes. 
The yearly rent for a single room is approxims analy 720 leva, and ex- 
penses for the most indispe nsable clothing articles amount to a total 
of 3,040 leva. With the remaining 1,160 leva, the worker has to meet 
the expenses for food and all other personal needs. He also has to 
pay his dues to the party, to the fatherland front, to the trade union, 
as well as to support different initiatives, such as compulsory sub- 
scriptions to “people’s loans,” aid for reconstruction of the Communist 
part of Korea, subscriptions to Communist newspapers, ete. It has 
been estimated that the general standard of living has decreased 
eight times below that of the prewar period. 

The case of labor in today’s Bulgaria represents a particularly tragic 
paradox because the alleged primary beneficiary of the new “socialist 
order’—the “working class’”—has received the harshest treatment. 
The “exploitation of man by man’’—the elimination of which is the 
alleged goal of communism—has found its total realization. 

One of the most degrading features of the Communist rule over the 
Bulgarian nation is the introduction and use of forced labor. Im- 
mediately after the invasion of the Red army and the Communist 
coup d’etat, forced labor was established as a permanent feature. 
The first legislation with regard to forced labor was enacted in January 
1945 and the whole system was consolidated and codified in the Law 
of the People’s Militia in March 1948. Forced labor is usually im- 
posed without trial, on the basis of an administrative sentence pro- 
nounced by the Ministry of the Interior which controls the militia. 
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Inmates of the forced labor camps are mostly “politically” unreliable 
persons as well as the unemployed. Started as a measure to oppress 
and punish political opponents, forced labor was turned into a means 
for obtaining unpaid labor for the Communist economy. The Law 
of the People’s Militia openly entrusted the Communist police with 
the detention and commitment to forced labor or to deportation of all 
“socially dangerous’ persons. Most of the camps are located near 
economic enterprises of the government, turning human labor into 
a “capital asset.’ Farming and irrigation camps are along the 
Danube River, the most notorious of which are the Belene and 
Tutrakan camps. 

Mining camps are located near the coal mine of the city of Pernik 
(now Dimitrovo), in the Maritsa Basin, and in the Rositsa Basin, in 
northern Bulgaria. 

Forced labor is a permanent feature of the Bulgarian Communist 
state, because by its use the Government is able to crush all political 
opposition of resistance and simultaneously further the state economy 
and destroy entire strata of the population. It makes every Bul- 
garian citizen an actual or potential slave of the Communist state. 
Media of information under communism 

The Communists fear freedom. Therefore, they have completely 
curtailed freedom of assembly, speech, and press, and control strictly 
all media of information in Bulgaria. As early as September 9, 1944, 
the Fatherland Front Government established a Ministry of Propa- 
ganda and placed under its control all means of public information 
such as press, radio, motion pictures, newspapers, and other publica- 
tions. At first the Government limited the quantity of newsprint 
available to non-Government newspapers. Later the Government 
decreed the amended Press Laws which authorized the Council of 
Ministers to suspend temporarily or permanently those publications 
which “‘propagate tendencies of a nature harmful to the interests of the 
Government or create an atmosphere dangerous to the social order and 
peace, or disturb the relations with other countries.”” Quite often, 
the Communists staged ‘‘strikes”” among the workers of the opposition 
press, and even arrested those who would not join the strikes, thus 
placing responsibility for the nonappearance of the paper on the 
workers. After the signing of the Peace Treaty in Paris (1947), when 
the semblance of a ‘‘democratic’’ form of government was not needed 
any longer, the Government simply suspended all opposition news- 
papers. 

Since then all newspapers follow the Communist line as dictated by 
Moscow. All information is strictly processed by the censorship 
office, and many topics are marked in advance as “state secret,” 
especially those concerning statistical data about the economic 
situation of the country. The ‘‘hate America’? campaign is one of 
the most common topics. Much attention is devoted to the “tre- 
mendous” unemployment and the “endless” strikes in the United 
States. The conditions of the American worker are described as 
“unbearable”; he is depicted “dreadfully poor when unemployed” 
and “subjected to humiliations’’ when employed. His family lives 
in ‘frightful slums’’, with no protection or social security. A Bul- 
garian Communist newspaper wrote that “in America there exist 
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official agencies for buying and selling of children’ and that ‘“‘every- 
body is free to sell his eyes or part of his body.”’ American democracy 
is told to be a mere form; the people live under constant ‘‘police ter- 
ror.’ On cultural life in the United States, a Bulgarian Communist 
newspaper had this to say: 

One can rightfully state that culture in the United States makes no progress. 
Writers, painters, and musicians must follow the requirements:of the reactionary 
editors in order to be able to make a living. Composers of modern music have 
only secant opportunity of advancing, since the concert managers represent 
trusts and give the young no chance. 

The motion picture industry is under the direct supervision of the 
Council of Ministers. Only the special agency of the Government, 
the “Bulgarska Kinematografia,” has the right to produce, import 
and distribute motion pictures, as well as to operate all motion- 
pic ture theaters. Nobody is permitted to own a motion-picture pro- 
jector without the permission of the Government. <A resolution of the 
Council of Ministers of 1952 stated that “the motion picture must 
become a true fighting assistant of the party and the Government and 
an ardent agitator and propagator of the Government policy.” 

The Communist monopoly, over all channels of information is an 
effective device by which the captive Bulgarian people are se parate d 
from the democratic world and subjugated to the wishes of the Com- 
munist Government and of the Soviet Union. 


Other factors of life under communism 


The subordination of Bulgarian interests to Soviet Communist 
policies is clearly evidenced in the case of foreign trade and transport 
in Communist Bulgaria. The Communist Government has a com- 
plete monopoly over foreign trade, and long-term commercial agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union bind the country closely to the interests 
of Moscow. Many mixed Soviet-Bulgarian societies implement the 
objectives of the Soviet economic exploitation of the country. Not 
only are the prices paid by the U. S. 8S. R. for Bulgarian products 
extremely unfavorable, but many Bulgarian goods exported to the 
Soviet Union are reexported by the latter at much higher prices. So, 
for example, in 1945 the Soviets bought Bulgarian attar of roses at a 
price of about $110 per kilo, while its price on the world market at the 
same time was about $1,200 per kilo. By reselling this Bulgarian 
export item, the U. S.S. R. made more than $1,000 per kilo profit, at 
the expense of Bulgaria. The same pattern is followed with respect to 
tobacco and other Bulgarian export goods. In return, the Soviets 
exported to Bulgaria in 1946, among others, about 4,000 railroad cars 
and 127 locomotives, which proved to be former Bulgarian property, 
requisitioned by the Soviet occupation forces after 1944. 

All media of transportation and communication in Communist 
Bulgaria are. national property. The Communist grip on them is 
motivated primarily by the strategically important location of Bul- 
garia. All transport facilities and new projects are under the direct 
control and management of Soviet technical personnel, and_ the 
General Railway Authority is headed by the Soviet General Markov. 
Many of the newly built lines and highways have no economic signifi- 
cance and were designed to serve military objectives. Such are the 
trans-Rhodope railway which leads to Greece and Turkey, the ex- 
tension of the trans-Balkan railway, and even the new Danubian 
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bridge, which is under control of the Soviet-Russian authorities. It 
is evident that the Soviet Union considers Bulgaria as a springboard 
for possible future military expansion. 


The balance sheet 


The freedom-loving and hard-working Bulgarian nation has now 
lived for 10 long years under oppressive Soviet-C ommunist rule. A 
small Moscow-supported Bulgarian Communist Party (it numbered 
not more than 15,000 members in 1944) tried for a quarter of a century 
to come to power—by parliamentary means, by subversion, and by 
violence. It failed utterly. Only the invasion of the country by the 
Red army, combined with the Fatherland Front coup d’etat against 
the legal democratic Government could accomplish their otherwise 
unattainable goal. 

Once the traditional leade ‘rship of the nation was eliminated and 
the opposition silenced, the beheaded nation became the object of 
the well-known Communist oppression. A Moscow-directed Bul- 
garian Communist Party and Government exercise unlimited control 
over the entire nation. They persecute religion in order to make room 
for the Communist godless society. They pervert education into 
ruthless Communist indoctrination ‘and prepare the youth to become 
the new fanatic Communist generation. They replace devotion to 
family with loyalty to party. They desire a landless peasant and a 
rightless worker, tied to the Communist land and machine and ex- 
ploited to the maximum. The rule of the armed Communist minority, 
supported by the power of the U.S. S. R., spells total terror to the 
Bulgarian nation. 

But still there is hope. Centuries-old traditions cannot be erased 
in 10 years. The forces that have made the nation survive through- 
out history are its religious and national feelings. And as violence 
and Sovietization increase, so increases the force of nationalism. The 
proof of it is given in the constant complaints of the Government, the 
continuous trials. As late as September 1953, the Communist Prime 
Minister Vulko Chervenkov made the following revealing state- 
ment: ‘As for the enemies at home, let me remind them, in connec- 
tion with their efforts to reactivate themselves, and to do evil, that 
we the Bulgarian Fatherland Fronters have not yet lost our skill of 
dealing adequately with the enemies. In this respect we know how 
to act and, in addition, the stick is in our hands.’ 

The enemies of communism are the Bulgarian people who heroically 
resist their new rulers and look with hope toward the free world. 


x 








